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Beside a Ballot Box 


(A MEDITATION) 


T took a thousand years to shape this box. 


Only by centuries of struggle was that lock fastened 


upon it to preserve my ballot in honor. 


One generation of men after another beat themselves 
against the door to this room, and died upon its 
threshhold, before it opened to let me enter and choose 


my government. 


Dreamers and poets of liberty; martyrs and prophets 
of truth; soldier and seaman; statesman and 
philosopher; all who have labored and suffered in the 
costly human march toward freedom—these are my 
unseen companions beside the ballot box today. 
—P.R. HAYWARD. 


By permission, International Journal 


of Religious Education. 














Letters to the Editors 





Greenville School Head Objects to Report 





Says ‘‘No Competition’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

First, the statement by Dr. John Mc- 
Sween in THE OUTLOOK for October 11 
reflects upon the great Presbyterian de- 
nomination by implying that Bob Jones 
University could compete with his denomi- 
national schools. 

Second, Dr. McSween’s statement that 
Bob Jones University is competing with 
the Presbyterian educational institutions 
is just about as accurate as his statement 
that a Presbyterian church in Greenville 
gave Bob Jones University $500 last year. 
That statement is untrue. I have been 
told that a generous Presbyterian deacon 
paid his pledge of $500 to the Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce through a _ local 
Presbyterian church. The Chamber of 
Commerce may have used this money to 
help pay for some land which it agreed 
to buy for the construction of Bob Jones 
University plant and which agreement was 
a condition on which the university moved 
from Cleveland, Tenn., to Greenville, But 
no Presbyterian church in Greenville gave 
Bob Jones University $500. 

Third, some months ago I, as chairman 
of the executive committee of the board 
of trustees, requested Dr. John R. Rich- 
ardson, who I knew was a member of 
the board of trustees of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, to serve on the _ co- 
operating board of Bob Jones University 
because, as my son and I explained to him, 
we desired his influence in helping us 
turn to his Columbia Seminary a number 


of our large group of Presbyterian student 
condidates for the ministry after they had 
finished their pre-seminary work in our 
university. 

Fourth, it is not my business nor the 
business of Bob Jones University what 
official action the South Carolina Presby- 
terian Synod takes in any matter. It, 
however, is my business, as a gentleman 
and a Christian, to protect the name of 
my friend Dr. John R. Richardson from 
the slanderous accusations released to the 
press by Dr. McSween. Dr. Richardson 
is a gentleman and a Christian. He, there- 
fore, would not serve on two religious 
boards at the same time with the purpose 
of using one board against the interest of 
the other board. 

BOB JONES, 

Founder and Chairman “of the Board 

of Trustees. 
Bob Jones University, 
Greenville, S. C. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Jones is in error 
in several particulars. (1) Dr. McSween 
released no statement whatever to the 
press; we carried an account of the meet- 
ing but Dr. MeSween had nothing to do 
with the report itself; (2) The quotation 
from Dr. McSween which uppeared in the 
paper made no reference to Dr. Richard- 
son. (3) Dr. Jones seems not to have ob- 
served the divergence between his first 
paragraph and the “large group” reference 
in the third paragraph of his letter. 

In the single paragraph which reported 
the action, these items were listed: (1) 


James L. Doom was elected by the Synod 
of South Carolina to the Columbia Semi. 
nary board over John R. Richardson; (3) 
This came after the synod had heard that 
Dr. Richardson, who had been the trug. 
tee, had become a trustee of Bob Jones 
University in Greenville; (3) Dr. McSween 
Was quoted as saying, “We might as well 
face the competition which exists in South 
Carolina between church institutions ang 
other institutions... One Greenville church 
gave $500 to Bob Jones University ang 
none to a Southern Presbyterian instity. 
tion.” 


Waco, Too 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I note in your October 18 issue a list 
of cities having Reformation Day services, 
May I add Waco to that list with the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, executive sec- 
retary of Public Relations of the Baptists 
of the United States, as speaker. 

The service will be at 4:30 P. M., Oc. 
tober 31 in the Waco Hall of Baylor Uni- 
versity. 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 
Waco, Texas. 


Divided Chancel 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In Georgia we are about to begin a 
large program of erecting new church 
buildings. I feel that the greatest help 
your readers can render is to stress why 
we Presbyterians desire to keep the open 
Bible in the center; the pulpit in the cen- 


ter. There is truly no need or place for 
the divided chancel in the Reformed 
church. 


T. SHEP CLARK. 
Augusta, Ga. 





THIS PLAN IS WORKING .. . and it’s easy 


You-—as a member of The Outlook Family—will want to put it to work in your church at once! 


Inspired by the success of a local church now making an every-family telephone canvass for new OUTLOOK sub- 


scriptions, we recommend this plan for use in your church from now through November 15. 


THE PLAN 


FREE 


for your 


prompt request: 


Each member of the group is given a list of not more than 15 names to call. 
church we speak of, 27 class members are calling 15 families each. ) 


Sell new subscriptions to THE OUTLOOK for $3 a year. 
dollar-saving introductory rate is good through November 15. g 
ing organization retains $1 commission, sending THE OUTLOOK $2 for each new subscription. 


One circle, or one Sunday school class, sponsors an every-familv telephone canvass for new 
subscriptions, thus helping your church’s Secretary of Literature. 


(In the successful 


(Regular rate of $4.) This 
Of this $3 the church or sponsor- 


Use your church’s $1 for any church cause you choose. 


Copy of 


When every church family has been called and given the opportunity of subscribing at this 


low rate you will be surprised at the large number of PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK subscrip- 


“Highlights from 


Conservation Guide” 


tions obtained. 


* . 


similar plan and conversation guide. 


used by this group 
in selling OUTLOOK 


subscriptions 


1 North Sixth St. 


As high as 350 subscriptions have been obtained on 1,000 calls with the use of 4 





Richmond 19, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 


the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 
$4.00 a year. 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Telephone 


2-9492. 10c¢ a copy, 


1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Favorable Picture’ of 
Weekday RE Classes 
Is Given by Shaver 


Adjustment to Supreme Court 
Ruling Made Without Difficulty 


Chicago, (RNS)—-Members of the 
committee on week-day religious educa- 
tion of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education spent little time at 
their meeting here considering ‘‘alter- 
nate’ programs. 

The reason for this, according to 
Erwin L. Shaver, executive secretary of 
the committee, was the “extensively 
favorable picture’ presented in reports 
on week-day religious education. 

“A summary for the country as a 
whole,” Dr. Shaver said, ‘‘shows that the 
vast majority of the states, including 
those in which the program has been 
most extensive, are continuing their 
work. The states in which adverse in- 
terpretations have been made are Ver- 
mont, Michigan, Illinois and Kansas, in 
all four of which some communities are 
continuing their programs.”’ 

Committee members reported on the 
types of programs being conducted in 
their localities. 

Only a few——not more than ten per 
cent—told of having to hold their pro- 
grams out of school hours or of having 
to discontinue altogether. Most classes, 
it was indicated, continue to meet in 
church or other buildings as before, or 
with adjustments to meet the Supreme 
Court ruling barring religious education 
in the public schools of Champaign, III. 


Episcopal Church Reports 
High Interest in Program 

Greenwich, Conn. (RNS)—Extension 
of the radio program ‘‘Great Scenes from 
Great Plays’ for an additional 13 weeks 
beyond the expiration of the present 
contract was approved here by the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The council held its 
quarterly meeting at Seabury House. 

The broadcast, aired on Friday eve- 
nings and aimed at unchurched Ameri- 
cans, began several weeks ago and has 
already attracted more than 8,000 re- 
quests for a free booklet called ‘“‘Find- 
ing Your Way.” An additional several 
thousand letters of commendation, in- 
quiry and criticism have been received. 

Nearly 600 stations across the nation 
broadcast “Great Scenes,’ which con- 
tains neither hymns, sermons nor 
prayers. 





CHINESE GENERA ASSEMBLY 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 
SINCE 1937 





Shanghai. (RNS) —The first full 
meeting since 1937 of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Christ in China 
opened at Soochow and will continue 
until October 28. 

Attending the sessions are American 
Ambassador Leighton Stuart and dis- 
tinguished visitors from the United 
States and Canada. 

Among the Americans present are 
Harry Scherer, of the Webster Groves, 
Missouri, Presbyterian church, and 
Edward Stimson, of the Knox Presby- 
terian church in Cincinnati. Both 
clergymen are in China under auspices 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. 


Bolles Is Federal Council’s 
New Public Relations Head 

New York—Election of Donald C. 
Bolles, of Teaneck, N. J, public relations 
consultant and former newspaperman, 
as director of public relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches, was an- 
nounced here by Charles P. Taft, presi- 
dent. 

Bolles succeeds John Fortson, who re- 
signed last January to accept a post 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., here. He 
recently returned from Europe, where 
he was in charge of relations with the 
daily press at the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Amster- 
dam. 

With the Associated Press for 18 
years, Bolles has been in the public 
relations field since 1943. 


Three Articles of 
Statement on Human 


Rights Are Adopted, 


UN Committee Includes ‘‘Life, 
Liberty, Security of Person’’ 


Paris (RNS)—Adoption of Article 3 
of the Declaration of riuman Rights 
was voted here by the UN Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, 
after a proposal by Belgium that the 
article contain a moral note was un- 
successful. 

As approved, the article reads: 
“Everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and security of person.” 

The Belgians had asked that this be 
amended to read: “Everyone has the 
right to life, liberty and respect of the 
physical and moral integrity of his per- 
son.” 

Russia abstained irom voting on the 
ground that the articie did not guar- 
antee the right to life. Their proposed 
amendment also asked that a state pro- 
vide a guarantee against ‘death from 
hunger and exhaustion.”’ 

The first two articles, which have 
also been adopted here, trollow: 


1. ‘All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. They 
are endowed by nature with reason and 
conscience, and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 

2. “Everyone is eutitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colo1, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, prop- 
erty or other status, or national or 
social origin.” 





Operation of Negro School Is Urged 


Assembly’s Committee Asked by Florida Synod to Take Orlando 
Institution 


Report of Florida Synod 


Florida Presbyterians, US, took two 
steps at their recent synod meeting in 
Ocala looking toward a more effective 
Negro Work program. First, the synod 
voted to ask the General Assembly’s 
Negro Work Committee to accept and 
operate a school for: Negroes near 
Orlando. Directors of the Hungerford 
School have offered to give the school, 
with its $250,000 plant, to the Assem- 
bly, if the church will continue to oper- 
ate it as a junior-senior high school for 
Negroes. Synod also approved the plan 
to hold a Negro Christian youth confer- 


ence at the Hungerford School next 
June. This plan, supported by the Men 
of the Church, urges each men’s group 
to select a deserving Negro boy or girl 
in a neighboring high school and pay 
the expenses of such a delegate to that 
conference. 


Presbyterian, USA, Cooperation 


Several opportunities to cooperate 
with Presbyterians, USA, were presented 
and accepted. Fraternal delegates were 
exhanged, retiring moderators speaking 
to both synods then meeting (the USA 
in Lakeland). Presidents of the Women 








+ 


of the Church of the respective synods 
visited each other’s meetings. Synod 
instructed its religious education com- 
mittee to continue the joint West- 
minster-Youth Conference next summer. 
It was also voted to hold the 1949 synod 
meeting at the First church, St. Peters- 
burg, at the same time the USA synod 
is meeting in the Westminster church 
there with joint popular meetings being 
arranged. 

Retiring Moderator M. A. DuRant, 
Marianna pastor, preached his sermon 
on “Broken Cisterns,’’ declaring, ‘‘We 
need to undergird and saturate our state 
institutions of education with the teach- 
ings of Christ. Now they are educating 
our children in secularism and not in 
sacred things.”’ In addition to the sep- 
aration of the church from education, 
Mr. Durant also spoke of the separation 
of church and organized charity which, 
he said, “has moved out of the church 
to the courthouse, the Red Cross office, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
or to the Veteran's Administration.” 
Other “broken cisterns” named were the 
loss of the home as an ally of the church, 
and the trend toward a _ formalized 
church, The return to “drink of the 
divine fountains,’’ Mr. DuRant said, will 
be secured as the church reveals itself 
as separate from all human institutions, 
displaying afresh a sense of unity among 
brethren, and by a discipline which de- 
mands that ministers, officers and mem- 
bers live as Christians. 


Dendy Is Moderator 


Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando pastor, 
succeeded Mr. DuRant as moderator. 

President John R. Cunningham of 
Davidson College addressed the synod 
on the Amsterdam meeting of the World 
Council of Churches. Dr. Cunningham, 
who was moderator of the General As- 
sembly last year, was once pastor of the 
Gainesville First church, near the Uni- 





The Attitude of Europeans to 


Americans 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





T IS NOTEWORTHY that while there 
is increasing interest in Europe in 
all aspects of American life, there is 

also a growing conviction that we are 
not concerned with the deeper cultural 
problems of Europe. 

We are strangers. We are met with 
both gratitude and respect. But it is 
recognized that in some ways we are 
almost as much strangers to Europe as 
Russia is. Not that Europe does not 
make distinctions between us and the 
Russians. It is grateful that our power 
prevents the Russians from inundating 
the continent. 

The Europeans recognize, moreover, 
that we have both tie technical pro- 
ficiency and the will to ‘get things 
done.’”’ The continent has an immense 
respect for Britain. It also has a sense 
of political affinity with Britain; for 
the mild Socialism of Britain is exactly 
what the continent would like to achieve 
if it knew how to get rid of its more 
anachronistic forms of reaction on the 
one hand and the Communist virus on 
the other hand. 

But it thinks that Britain is tired 
and fatigued. The French do not trust 
the British hegemony in the defense 
plans of Europe. They are afraid that 
Britain is too insensible to the danger 
of a quick occupation by Russian forces. 
The Germans are afraid that Britain 
wants to destroy their industrial plant 
for the sake of eliminating a potential 
competitor. 

Despite the statement of British 
Socialists that the continent does not 
trust us, it does in fact have a greater 
confidence in our disinterestedness than 
in that of any other nation. It does not 
think that we are more virtuous than 


the others. It merely believes that we 
are so rich and powerful that we are 
not immediately involved in the petty 
rivalries. Above all, it has an immense 
respect for our technical skills. 

But the admiration stops at that 
point. The Europeans think we ap- 
proach the more significant problems of 
culture on the continent naively, as in- 
deed we probably do. The French, for 
instance, have a very unpopular occu- 
pation policy in Germany because the 
occupation army with all kith and kin 
lives off of the land. But the French 


cultural program is brilliantly con- 
ceived. The basis of it always is the 
mutual respect which German and 


French cultures have for each other 
above the mistrust on the political level. 

Into this area we do not enter at all. 
Our culture is known primarily through 
our movies, and is, therefore, not re- 
spected. Few cultured Europeans have 
a genuine respect for our institutions 
of higher learning, mostly because they 
are completely ignorant of what they 
have accomplished. 

The contact of our army of occu- 
pation with the institutions of culture 
in Germany has frequently been purely 
formal and military. With the excep- 
tion of emigre citizens we have, above 
all, lacked officers in command of the 
German tongue or in contact with the 
great cultural tradition of Germany be- 
fore Hitler. 

America is fated to exercise great 
political power for a long time in 
Europe. It will become increasingly 
important to achieve more than a 
political relation to a continent, whose 
fate is so bound to our own.—(Copy- 
right, 1948, by RNS.) 
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versity of Florida. Said Dr. Cunning. 
ham: “At Amsterdam they had little ip 
common save their faith in Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior. Tbat faith was ex- 
pressed day by day in speeches and re- 
ports.”” Five accomplishments of Am- 
sterdam listed by Dr. Cunningham are: 
(1) Organization of the World Council; 
(2) A change in the trend of Protestant- 
ism, which formerly was to divide, is 
now to express unity in Christ; (3) The 
experience of a sense of unity in Christ; 
(4) A new realization of the nature of 
the church and of the need of the peo- 
ple; (5) Its message to the Christians of 
the world (OUTLOOK, Sept. 20). Presi- 
dent J. McDowell Richards of Columbia 
Seminary told the synod about the Pres- 
byterian Alliance meeting in Geneva. 


Fight Liquor Traffic 


Christian Relations emphases were 
given by the committee led by John 4A. 
McMurray, Panama City pastor. This 
report called ministers and churchmem- 
bers to take a definite stand against the 
beverage alcohol traffic in Florida. 

Full stewardship askings coming down 
from the General Assembly were ac- 
cepted by the synod. 

The effort to erect student houses at 
Gainesville and Tallahassee seeks $150,- 
000. Synod learned that only $104, 
687 has been reported. The campaign 
continues until the full sum is in hand. 

Ten outpost Sunday schools were 
established in the synod during the past 
year, according to Mrs. Sarah Lee Tim- 
mons, synod’s extension worker. 


LAWRENCE I. STELL. 
Tallahassee. 


RADIO 


W. A. L. SIBLEY 

“The Christian Business Man’ will 
be the topic of the radio broadcast on 
the “Presbyterian Laymen Speak” 
series during the week of November 7. 
The speaker will be W. A. L. Sibley, of 
Union, S. C., textile mill official. Mr. 
Sibley is a member of the General As- 
sembly’s Stewardship Committee. Time 
of the broadcast depends on_ local 
schedules. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Spirit of the Christian Cell and 
Place in the Church 


Its 


HE METHOD of the Cell is proving 

its value as a means for evan- 

gelism by attacking the main 
weaknesses of institutional religion, and 
pringing new life and power. It may, 
therefore, be helpful to consider some 
of these weaknesses before proceeding 
to describe the method of the cell, and 
its place in the church. 


|. FIVE WEAKNESSES OF INSTITU- 
TIONAL RELIGION 


There appear to be at least five great 
weaknesses in organized religion in this 
country. 


1. The Lack of Fellowship 


There is today an urge from many 
directions to create the spirit of fellow- 
ship and community. In some cases 
this is due to the sense of frustration 
of the individual in an age of over- 
organization and planning: but it may 
also be due to a need for more spiritual 
vitality in institutionai religion. If 
one of the fruits of the Spirit is 
love, spiritual vitality must express 
itself in fellowship. Can it be said that 
the church in its congregations, even 
among communicants, in its committees 
and organizations, displays the sense of 
fellowship such as characterized the 
early church in the koinonia? 

The main difficulty is that real fellow- 
ship is extremely difficult to achieve 
in a large congregation. It is far easier 
in a small group. A congregation can 
become a fellowship much more easily 
if it is honeycombed with cells. These 
are the cells which go to form the Body 
of Christ, the Living Church. 


2. The Inarticulate Laity 


Another reason for this lack of fel- 
lowship is that the laity are largely 
silent. The clergy have it all their own 
way. Preaching is not enough. Ser- 
mons need supplementing if the laity 
are to be encouraged to become vocal. 
to ventilate their questions and difficul- 
ties, perhaps raised by the sermon, and 
to make their contribution out of their 
experience of life. The clergy. too, need 
this experience if their preaching and 
teaching are to be effective: The cell 
provides this medium. 


3. Mass Ignorance 


The gulf must be faced which exists 
between what goes on in the church and 
the mind of the man in the street, in 
the home and in business. The gulf 
must be bridged if England is to re- 
cover her Christian heritage. 

One reason for the present growing 
paganism is that many people think 
they know all about the Christian re- 
ligion. This has largely been due to the 
Practice of the church, which has 
trusted too long to the mere indoctri- 


By CANON R. E. PARSONS 
e 


nation of the children, when neither 
their minds nor their experiences of life 
have been ready to interpret the great 
dogmas of the Christian faith. Hence 
to many adults what they imagine to be 
Christianity seems irrelevant to mature 
life. 

On the other hand, the church has 
not given to people reaching maturity, 
and especially to those becoming parents 
and teachers, opportunities of relating 
their growing experience of life to Chris- 
tian values and purposes, and thus of 
bringing about what Sir Richard Living- 
stone has described as ‘“‘the cross-ferti- 
lization of theory and _ experience.” 
Even regular members of congregations, 
and communicants, often have minds 
that are filled with undigested dogma, 


This article, prepared for the 
Church of England by the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on Evangel- 
ism, follows-up the important 
study which was called, ‘‘Towards, 
the Conversion of England.’’ 
Canon Parsons, who has written 
the article, served as secretary of 
the Advisory Group for Christian 
Cells. In his foreword, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury says: ‘‘As 
we reported in ‘Towards the Con- 
version of England,’ the Christian 
Cell movement seems to have 
sprung up spontaneously in many 
different church quarters, and to 
exhibit the marks of a direct mov- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. . . . It is, 
perhaps, the most effective instru- 
ment for evangelism under mod- 
ern conditions.’’ 


and have little idea of the method and 
practice of prayer, of the principles of 
worship, or of the relevance of faith to 
life. 

There is, therefore, a vital need to- 
day to emphasize the importance of 
adult religious education for those in- 
side the church as well as for those out- 
side. And by religious education is 
meant the development of the whole 
personality of man, his emotions, his 
mind and his will, leading to the inte- 
gration of a person’s whole knowledge 
into a full understanding of the mean- 
ing and purpose of his life, into a really 
convincing philosophy and way of life. 

This pressing need is intensified from 
another quarter. An adult education 
movement, following on what has been 


described as the greatest experiment 
ever made in adult education and car- 
ried out during the war in H. M. Forces, 
is springing up in all parts of the coun- 
try, and in other countries. Its main 
objective is to help people to unlock 
their minds and to think. This is ex- 
cellent as a first step, but in what direc- 
tion is their thinking going to lead 
them? This is a serious question. 

Here lies the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of the church to make its unique 
contribution by offering « philosophy 
of life which is soundly based on the 
Christian religion. 


The cell provides a means of bring- 
ing this movement for adult education 
within the scope of the church. Its 
method of regular meetings and dis- 
cussions in private houses is far more 
suitable for adults than that of the 
lecture and the classroom. 


4. The Widespread Weakness in Faith 


Knowledge is not enough: it must 
issue in faith. Faith springs from a 
first-hand experience of God, as opposed 
to a second-hand knowledge based on 
custom, tradition, reason, ete. Faith 
is born at conversion and lives by the 
devotional life. Faith is seldom formed 
in study alone; it must be fanned into 
life by contact with another person who 
possesses it. The intimate contacts and 
freedom of speech which are possible in 
cells facilitate the spread of faith by 
contagion. 

It is through the fellowship of the 
cell, inspired by waiting bn the Holy 
Spirit in prayer, in which opinions are 
shared and all matters fvily discussed, 
that mature convictions are created 
which form the basis of faith and 
action. 


5. Stagnation 


« 


Lastly, one of the greatest needs of 
the church is for new blood. Congre- 
gations and parochial church councils 
tend to become stale: new members are 
few; and the morale of many congre- 
gations is low, because there is no new 
blood coming in and little vitality going 
out. 


Yet there are a number of laymen 
of good will who are on the fringe of 
the church’s life, and who are eager 
to take a larger share in it, but who 
find little to attract them inside. The 
method of the cell, beginning perhaps 
in an informal gathering in a house. 
is a means of bringing the ‘outsider’ 
in. 

These five weaknesses of institutional 
religion, lack of fellowship, an inarticu- 
late laity, mass ignorance, widespread 
weakness of faith, and stagnation, can 
best be dealt with through the method 
of the Cell. 
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Il. WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN CELL? 


A “Cell” is a biological term. It is 
the smallest vital element in an organ- 
ism. A “Christian Cell’ is a living con- 
stituent within the Body of the church. 
It has a corporate life which is truly 
its own, but at the same time it is de- 
pendent on membership in the Body of 
Christ. 

The method is as old as the New 
Testament. Our Lord used two methods 
in his ministry, extensive and intensive. 
The first was the broadcast method, scat- 
tering the seed widely, preaching to the 
multitudes. This led to his second 
method, that of teaching the few. “He 
chose twelve that they might be with 
him.” This was the first Christian Cell 
which gave birth to the infant church. 


The Church and the “Christian Cell” 


The method of the Cell was developed 
in the Christian Church through those 
small groups of men and women living 
disciplined lives. This is summed up in 
Acts 2:42: “They continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and the 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers.” The quality of their lives 
drew the admiration of the pagan world. 
“See how these Christians love one an- 
other.”’ 

The method was also used by St. Paul. 
In the places he visited he left cells 
as leaven to perméate the society in 
which they lived. Doubtless at the time 
it did not seem very effective in view 
of the opposing forces, but its effect was 
“to turn the world upside-down.” 

Since those early days there have 
been many times when the forces op- 
posing Christianity have been so great 
that it has seemed that the church must 
inevitably perish. There was the time 
of the great persecutions; again, the 
times of the barbarian invasions of the 
Roman Empire and of the Dark Ages: 
and yet, again, the confused period 
when the nation-states of modern 
Europe were evolving at the close of 
the Middle Ages, and a part of the 
eighteenth century in England. But re- 
newal of life came because God raised 
up leaders who in their turn formed 
cells—St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, Wesley and others. 

So today there is springing up with- 
in the church, and on the fringes of it, 
a cell movement of great promise and 
vitality. No one is organizing it. It 
has come into being in response to man’s 
needs. It is a re-discovery of our Lord’s 
method. It is a response to our Lord’s 
promise, ‘‘Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” It is a fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit within the Spirit- 
filled Body, the church. 


Ill. THE CRARISTIAN CELL IN 
ACTION 


The Cell may begin in various ways. 
Its distinguishing feature is that small 
circles of friends gather together at 
one another’s houses at regular inter- 
vals. What they can do when ther 
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gather depends on the point from which, 


they start and the stage they have 
reached. 

The vital element of the Cell is that 
it should always know itself to be claim- 
ing the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise, 
‘“‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

The rationale of “Christian Cells’ is 
that our Lord has chosen to give to 
Christians gathered together to listen 
to him and to talk to him, and to talk 
one to another in his presence, some 
things which he does not give to indi- 
viduals seeking him in solitude. It is 
all part of that extraordinary fact that 
God made the human race to live as an 
organic whole composed of many 
smaller organic wholes, of which the 
smallest is each individial’s personal 
life. Thus some of the organisms that 
God had in mind when he made man 
are individual and others are corporate. 
The individual organisms are not able 
to correspond with his purpose unless 
they are in active relations with others 
in many corporate organisms. This is 
where love comes in as the greatest of 
God’s gifts. 

The vital element in Cells is our 
Lord’s offer to give us his friendship 
and to make our friendships part of his 
life. The Cell accepts that offer in its 
own way. When it does, it will find it- 
self in the fellowship of the members 
one with another, and in prayer, and 
in the longing to know more of our 
Lord and his will, and in serious perse- 
verance in the quality of its corporate 
life. 

The four essential features in a Cell 
are, therefore, fellowship, prayer, study 
and discipline. (See 3 below.) It is 
important that these elements should be 
borne in mind; otherwise the cell may 
degenerate into a form of quietism, a 
clinue, a talking shop, or a mutual ad- 
miration society. 

The Cell is not an end in itself. It 
is an integral part of the worshipping 
and evangelizing community, the Body 
of Christ, the church. To remain healthy 
the life of the Cell must have an out- 
let which will express itself in action. 
(See 5 below.) 


1. Three Main Types 


There are three main types of ‘‘Cells’”’ 
which may be distinguished as follows: 

(a) A few friends, moved by a com- 
mon concern for the life and work of 
the Christian Church, meet together 
regularly for prayer and for discussion. 
They choose a subject which they agree 
to study tovrether, or preferably a book 
dealing with this subject. Jt is essential 
that each meeting should begin and end 
with prayer. 

It will be found that the time de- 
voted to prayer will increase. as every- 
one brings in his own petitions and in- 
tercessions. The aim is to try to dis- 
cover God’s will and purpose for his 
church as a whole, and for themselves 
in partienlar, and to act. 

(b) Two or three people who desire 
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the spread of real religion in their owy 
neighborhood meet together for prayer 
and study so that they may equip them- 
selves better for Christian witness. The 
members wait upon God in prayer and 
fellowship, hoping that he may use them 
as a team. They invite (as they are 
led) others to join them. 

Such groups exist in many parts of 
the country. Through them people are 
finding their way into the fuller fellow- 
ship of the church and towards a clearer 
understanding of her task in the world 
today, and increased life and power are 
flowing into the more regular channels 
of organized religion. 

(c) A third kind of group may also 
be mentioned. Though in its initial 
stages it cannot be called.a “Christian 
Cell,” it may well lead to the formation 
of such “cells.” It is a potential ‘‘cell.” 
It consists of men and women who 
gather together to discover the mean- 
ing of Christianity for the world and 
for themselves. 

Some of the group may be convinced 
Christians, some what the New Testa- 
ment calls ‘“God-fearers,’’ some in- 
terested but doubtful. They meet to 
discuss, not things in general, but the 
Christian Faith and its application to 
life. The group may start, for example, 
as a “listening group” for religious 
broadcasts, or for the study of [a re- 
ligious publication]. It generally feels 
the need of a carefully chosen [minis- 
ter] to act as a kind of technical ad- 
viser, to give information about what 
the church has to say, and to learn with 
them. Such a group invites its own 
{minister]. 


2. How to Start 


There is no need to describe the for- 
mation of the type of “‘cell’’ referred to 
in (a). What follows may help to show 
ways in which the cell described in (b) 
may be started. 

Two or more lay folk, or perhaps a 
minister, and one or two lay friends, 
meet together to discover how they can 
more effectively witness for Christ in 
their own locality. The meeting is best 
if quite informal. The minister should 
be there as a friend to take his part in 
the talk. Gradually they invite others 
to join them. 

The cell decides to meet regularly for 
prayer, intercession and Bible study, or 
to discuss a subject or a book, and to 
plan together for common action. As 
far as possible each member gives the 
meeting preference over other engage- 
ments. 

Such cells may be formed round 
church counselors, ex-service men and 
women, parents, teachers and others 
who want to apply Christianity to their 
working life, e. g., in schools, univer- 
sities, offices, and factories. Cells may 
be, therefore, vocational as well as 
parochial, Pastors have found cells 
helpful to the newly confirmed. In 
some areas clergy from _ different 
parishes form a “cell” and this pro- 
vides a valuable link between the “cells” 
in that locality. This also helps to 
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preak down the sense of isolation felt 
my many clergy, especially in country 
parishes. 


3. Procedure 


One member acts as secretary to con- 
yene the other members. The group 
chooses a chairman who acts as 4 
jeader in the discussion and stimulates 
the silent members to take their share 
of the work. Members should take 
their turn as chairman. No other officer 
or organization is needed. The life of 
the cell may be considered under its 
four features: Fellowship, Prayer, 
Study and Discipline. 

(a) Fellowship. The ideal size for a 
group is from five to twelve members. 
The smaller the group the quicker the 
spirit of friendship will grow; the 
quicker will the fellowship (the 
koinonia) be experienced. “Fellowship” 
is really too vague a word for koinonia. 
It is the collaboration of two or more 
persons, each of whom contributes 
something that he has, and some of his 
colleagues have not, to the prosecution 
of a common object. When a cell has 
a membership of more than twelve it 
should give birth to other cells. (See 
5 below.) 

(b) Prayer. Prayer is a vital ele- 
ment. It should be informal and often 
silent. If silent, the method adopted 
is generally ‘‘directed silence,” so that 
each member in the group knows what 
the others are praying for. Complete 
silence is better than directed silence, 
when people are ready for it, because, 
in it, it is easier to listen for our Lord 
to speak. 

Silent prayer has also the following 
advantages. It makes it possible for 
members of other churches to join the 
cell, and so to foster reunion. It helps 
the shy man to come in and make a 
start. It prevents the formalism of so 
many intercession services. It prevents 
the danger of exhibitionism by the man 
who prays eloquently. Every member 
should, in turn, be asked to lead in 
prayer. 

(c) Study. Each member should also 
in turn be invited by the leader to in- 
troduce the discussion, either by giving 
a talk or by reading a paper; by ask- 
ing a question or stating a problem. 
Many cells, after their preliminary meet- 
ings, choose a book to form the basis 
for study and discussion. The leaflets 
of The Bible Reading Fellowship have 
been found useful for this purpose. 

(d) Discipline. In time the normal 
cell will feel the need for some com- 
mon rule of life, as, for example, that 
in Acts 2:42: ‘They continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and the 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers.” This rule should be 
worked out by the cell itself and adopted 
unanimously. 

Each member should think over his 
own life in the light of the Cross, and 
in penitence make a surrender of that 
life to God. 
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4. Some Points Found Useful in 
Experience 


(a) Organization is not required. The 
idea is that of an informal group of 
friends meeting in a private house, 
just as they would in social life. The 
movement is free and spontaneous. 

(b) In a parish having a number of 
cells there is no need for the [minis- 
ter] to attend all the various meetings; 
but it has been found helpful for each 
cell to send a representative to a cen- 
tral cell run by the [minister] himself. 
He is thus enabled to keep in touch 
with the other cells. 

(c) As in everyday life, it will be 
found that some are shy and reticent. 
Where there is real fellowship, barriers 
are broken down. The fellowship of 
the cell is helped by a common meal and 
by taking recreation together. 

(d) No member should try to “lay 
down the law” or dominate a cell. The 
members of the cell come together as 
fellow disciples or learners. Clergy 
especially should remember this. 

(e) The pace or tempo of the cell 
will vary, but progress will be made by 
a willingness on the part of all to ap- 
proach each other in sympathetic un- 


NE OF THE most subtle and 
O serious forms of sin is the self- 
righteousness of supposing that 
one’s own dedication is more complete 


than another’s.—GEORGIA HARK- 
NESS in Prayer and the Common Life. 


derstanding and friendship, and to con- 
tribute also his or her own experience. 

(f) When difficulties arise a period 
of silent prayer is often more valuable 
than argument. In case of disagree- 
ment, the leader should not force a de- 
cision. The same question may arise 
later, under more favorable circum- 
stances. 


5. Results 


(a) The first result is within the cell. 
At whatever point of Christian under- 
standing or experience the group starts, 
it moves on together to another and 
another, enriching its spiritual life and 
discovering the difference which Chris- 
tian fellowship makes when barriers 
of reserve are down. 

(b) Outside the cell the members will 
look upon the world with more confi- 
dent trust in the power of our Lord in 
human life, because they are more and 
more certain of his power in their own 
lives. They will, therefore, be more 
ready and inclined to witness for him 
by action and by word. 

As they grow in the fellowship of 
the cell, they will be more able to make 
contact with others outside the cell, 
and will give their witness not like soli- 
tary volcanoes occasionally exploding, 
but as human beings knowing some- 


‘ 


thing of friendship through holy things, 
and happy to have opportunities of ex- 
tending touches of that friendship to 
others who may never have experienced 
it. 

This is the unorganized and unad- 
vertised witness of humble Christians, 
from whom, sooner or later, others will 
wish to learn the secret of their confi- 
dence and happiness. 

(c) As a cell progresses, it will come 
to see its next step. For instance, it 
may decide: 

(i) to concentrate on a special study 
of some aspect of the Christian faith 
or life, or of a Christian social order; 

(ii) to become a prayer cell for 
deepening the life of prayer, or for un- 
dertaking intercessory work for home 
and overseas missions, the sick, etc.; 

(iii) to be responsible for a definite 
job of work in the parish; 

(iv) to undertake a particular piece 
of evangelistic work in the parish; 

(v) to offer its witness as a team in 
other parishes; 

(vi) to form a new cell by delegating 
one or two of its members to help in 
startine it. This will preserve and 
widen the sense of fellowship. The new 
cell will hegin not where the original 
cell left off, but where it first began. 
ecarrving the new members along a 
similar road. 


(d) The movement spreads by per- 
sonal contacts and by initiative born of 
the Spirit of God. A parish or area 
should become “honeycombed” with 
such cells, each going at its own pace 
and finding its own line of thought and 
action. 

The ultimate aim is to renew the life 
of the whole church. The church will 
eatch fire when there are enough of 
these ‘“‘live coals,” as the “‘cells’”? may be 
called, within it. 


IV. THE CELT, AND THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Today, much renewal of life, which 
is essential if we are to leaven the 
Christian society, is coming through the 
rediscovery of our Lord’s method and 
the drawing of small groups into a 
life of prayer and study, in fellowship, 
with a background of discipline, and in 
the foreground Christ himself, the 
friend ever better known, as time after 
time, these two or three or six or twelve 
find his promise fulfilled when they 
gather together in his name. 

In this country there are some 13,000 
parishes or districts. Let Christians 
in those districts start anew in prayer 
and fellowship to study the Word of 
God and its application for themselves 
and for the world at large, adopting the 
standard of discipline which the New 
Testament sets before them and put- 
ting God first in worship and conduct. 
In whatever way God may seem to 
direct, let them seek to bring others 
into fellowship with him. So in 13,000 
districts Christ’s agents may radiate his 
Spirit, influence the whole life of the 
community and help to create here a 
society which may make our civilization 
Christian not in name only but in actual 
fact. (Editorial, page 8.) 
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EDITORIAL 





The Greatest Test 


Read these challenging words from 
a recent issue of The Southern Church- 
man: 


“In spite of all that has happened 
in recent years, too many are pas- 
sably content with the state of the 
church and its Sunday schools, with 
the unpreparedness of teachers, 
parents and students. Population 
shifts have left us largely unmoved. 
Aged and tottering vestrymen hold 
on to office without thought of the 
younger men they are keeping away 
from the church, as well as out of 
the offices into which they might in- 
fuse some sorely needed energy, new 
ideas and vigorous action. Elderly 
women continue to monopolize 
women’s organizations and succeed in 
keeping their membership rigidly 
limited. Few give consideration to 
young parents, or encourage these 
and other young adults to launch 
organizations of their own ... .” 


Is there any more difficult problem 
than this—in the church or any other 
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organization? What to do with, or in 
spite of, the individual who does not 
know that his tenacious hold upon an 
office or an appointment that he once 
may have filled with honor and distinc- 
tion is now blocking the onward march 
of the institution which he loves better 
than any other in all the world? How 
can a person look objectively upon his 
own service? How can he see that his 
greatest service may well be to step 
aside and let another do what once 
he could do so well? 

On every level of the church’s life this 
is to be seen—pastors, elders and 
deacons, Sunday school teachers or of- 
ficers; or among presbytery’s or synod’s 
officials; or on the General Assembly 
level in committee leadership and staff 
personnel; or in educational institu- 
tions—professors or administrators or 
trustees. 

Is more grace needed for any test 
of life than this one—to be able to see 
the great contribution we can make to 
the Kingdom of God by stepping aside 
in order that the advancement for which 
we have long prayed may not be hin- 
dered by us? 


Four Presbytery Meetings 


One of the presbyteries at its fall 
meeting docketed for next time a con- 
sideration of a plan of holding four 
regular meetings during the year in- 
stead of two. More and more this idea 
is coming to prevail, especially in pres- 
byteries where distances are not too 
great, though even in large presby- 
teries there are reasons, perhaps greater 
ones, for this system. 

Where quarterly meetings are not 
held it is found that called meetings 
are necessary. The regularly scheduled 
meetings usually make it unnecessary 
to have called meetings. Moreover, they 
insure a better attendance than the 
called meeting attracts. 

Some presbyteries schedule four regu- 
lar meetings; others plan for two stated 
meetings and two adjourned meetings. 
The latter plan seems to be the better 
one, for it eliminates the necessity of 
multiplying organization and offices and 
routine transactions which the Book 
of Church Order recuires for every 
stated meeting. The adjourned meeting 
makes it possible to get more of the 
necessary work done in a shorter period 
without the loss of time in organiza- 
tional procedure. 


The Christian Cell 


Our feature article in this issue is 
one which deserves careful reading be- 
cause it describes one way, if not the 
best, by which present-day Christians 
are overcoming an_ all-too-prevalent 
spiritual lethargy. It deals with the de- 
velopment of the Christian Cell. 

It is true that various group move- 
ments have made their mistakes. In 
view of those mistakes there are many 
people who hang back, reluctant to seek 
a better way, when all the while their 
mistake of indifference or inaction or 
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fear may be even greater than the one 
they criticize. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury de. 
clares: ‘‘The Christian Cell movement 
‘seems to have sprung up spontaneously 
in many different church quarters, and 
to exhibit the marks of a direct moving 
of the Holy Spirit. . . It is, perhaps, 
the most effective instrument for evan- 


gelism under modern conditions.” 


We are convinced that this approach 
will offer large returns to the individ- 
ual Christian, as well as to groups ina 
congregation. In the long run, it can 
permeate an entire communion with 
spiritual life and health. 


WF PRESBYTERIANS 
Bv Arthur V. Boand 


To Pittsburgh’s United 
Presbyterians 


When Ansley Cunningham Moore ac- 
cepted a call to a United Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., some months 
ago now, some of his brethren in the 
Southern Church may have been a little 
surprised at the move. Was there an 
A. R. P. strain—the same Covenanter 
type blood as the U. P. running through 
the veins of this Atlanta-born Presby- 
terian preacher? Or was it the fact 
that he chooses to wear the clerical col- 
lar and likes the more formal service 
that appealed to those Pittsburgh United 
Presbyterians? Or perhaps since some 
folks think that the City-of-Steel Pres- 
byterians must be as cold as steel the 
congregation thought that they should 
call a man from the deep South? 

No, nothing as superficial as any or 
all of the above mentioned suppositions 
had anything to do with the call from 
the North that came to Ansley Moore. 
Instead, the record of his pastorates at 
Thomasville, Ga., and in the Peace Me- 
morial Church of Clearwater, Fla., and 
at the Government Street Church in 
Mobile, Ala., brought the name of this 
Columbia Seminary alumnus before the 
Pittsburgh congregation. Here was 4 
preacher of power, they learned, loyal 
to the Word of God but not handi- 
capped in his pulpit utterances by sub- 
serviency to a dictation theory of in- 
spiration; a conservative in theology 
who was progressive in spirit; a man 
of yision, spiritual insight, cooperative, 
courageous, ecumenical. 

It was a big loss to the Synod of 
Alabama (U. S.) to give up Ansley C. 
Moore to the Synod of Pennsylvania 
(U. P.), but this very interchange of 
Presbyterian pastors is one of the en- 
couraging signs of the times. 











HE WORLD is divided into peo- 
T ple who do things and people 
_ Who get the credit, Try, if you 
ean, to belong to the first group. 
There’s less competition —DWIGHT 
W. MORROW. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A BED OF WEEDS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“J passed by the field of the slothful, 
by the vineyard of the thriftless; and 
there it lay, all overgrown with thistles 

. I thought upon it as [ looked; I 
learned a lesson from the sight.”— 
Proverbs 24:30-32 (Moffatt). 


IFE Magazine has edified its readers 
with a photograph of one of the 
most lush and luxuriant crops of 

weeds ever grown on a single lot. Some 
months ago the same magazine printed 
photographs of the same icentical spot 
at seed-time. The owner was hopeful 
then, and busy; now at the end of a 
Georgia summer he stands disconsolate 
among weeds that are almost taller than 
he is. 

The writer of these lines has no right, 
and no wish, to cast a single aspersion 
at the grower of that marvelous dis- 
play of weeds, for only his native 
modesty prevented him, some years ago, 
from sending in an entry which would 
undoubtedly have won the national 
sweepstakes for the Tallest Johnson- 
Grass Growing Where Corn Ought to 
Be: 

Speaking only as a partially reformed 
weed-producer, let us not be personal 
about this. Let us only reflect a few 
moments on the explanations which 
were offered for that tremendous exhibit 
of weeds in Georgia. The gentleman- 
gardener points out (LIFE reports) that 
several things happened. Beetles took 
over the beans, squirrels commandeered 
the six ears of corn. Something mys- 
terious happened to the squash: ‘They 
would just fall over and die.” (Sounds 
like cutworms.) Also some other things 
didn’t happen. The gentleman’s wife 
got hay fever and didn’t go out to work 
as often as she had been expected to. 
The rain didn’t fall often enough. 
Clearly, if we accept the owner’s word 


for it, he has been a Victim of Cir- 
cumstances, 


T IS probably a good thing he has 
no near neighbors who are theologi- 
cally inclined. For there is a simple 

and easy theological explanation of 
what happened: namely, that the weed- 
bed is the direct result of Sinful Pride. 
At least there is a type of theology 
which makes this same handy diagnosis 
of all human troubles. Viewing the 
weeds on the human scene, and recall- 
ine the various plans which have been 
made to make the world less like a 
junele and more like a garden. theo- 
logians of the Gloomy School assure 
us that gardens are impossible in the 
nature of things. They tell us that all 
efforts for bettering society are “tilting 
at windmills.”’ 

One of the most famous theologians 
of our time said last summer that in 
the midst of the vast disorder of the 
world one looks in vain for an island 


of order from which to make a start. 
(No doubt many an amateur gardener 
has thought the same thing.) 

We are told that the breakdowns of 
society, the failure of men to get to- 
gether, the weakness of schemes of 
goodwill, are all due, in the first place, 
to the fundamental mistake of having 
thought it could be done at all. That is 
really about as sensible as saying that 
the weeds in that Georgia garden are 
the result of the owner’s thinking he 
could have a garden there. 

If theologians of this type were con- 
sistent, they would say to that discon- 


solate ex-gardener: Sir, you were 
doomed in the first place. Can you 
create life? Did you make the soil? Is 


it yours to decree the life-giving prop- 
erties of humus? Do you send the sun- 
shine and the rain? Can you regulate 
the weather? No, it is only God who 
does these things. Therefore, make no 
plans for gardens; leave all that to 
God. Gardens will never come by 
human foresight; the notion of a garden 
is a symptom of human pride. You 
thought you could take the place of 
God, and the weeds are your just punish- 
ment.” 


Fortunately, there were no such high- 
flown thinkers living around that weed- 
patch. The neighbors came up with a 
homely explanation which the conscience 
of every weed-grower, reformed or not, 
will unwillingly admit has more truth 
in it than poetry. The real trouble, 
they said, was ‘‘Gardener’s Lethargy.” 
The sin, if sin there be, was not pride, 
it was laziness. The sin was not in 
defying the God who sends the sun and 
rain; the sin is not working with him. 
The sin was not in planning the garden; 
the sin was in not working at it. 


9 


ROUND US in the South stretches 
many a vast bed of weeds. Yes, 
Gentle Reader, yes; there are 

weeds in Massachusetts, too, and also in 
Siam. But we can do little about the 
weeds of New England, very little about 
those in Siam. But in the South, the 
weeds crowd our very doorsteps. You 
do not have to look farther than along 
the nearest railroad tracks, or in the 
nearest mill or mining village, or out 
in the roadhouses and juke joints, pos- 
sibly no farther than your nearest 
school, to see some pretty rank growths 
where gardens might be. 

Circumstances are against us, to be 
sure, as they are against all gardeners. 
Weeds grow faster than vegetables and 
are far more hardy. Many a gardener 
before us has failed in this very plot. 
Weed seeds from all the fruitless years 
lie thick in the beds where the good 
seeds must grow. 

Can we dare plan a garden? We are 
discouraged by jeering neighbors who 
make fun of us for trying. We are 
further discouraged, even in church, by 
solemn theologians—God forgive them 
—who assures us that even planning a 
garden is a sin. But while we humbly 
acknowledge that we can accomplish 
nothing apart from God, he never was 
known to pull weeds by himself. Let 
us not wait for some “island of order’; 
let us start one. 

It is easier to point a scornful finger, 
it is easier to make excuses, it is even 
easier to bow to the dust in self-abase- 
ment, than it is to pick up a hoe and 
so to work. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


L. E. Faulkner Writes 
For Mailing Lists 


Federal Council Opponent Is 
Rebuffed by Mobile Presbytery 


Despite the overwhelming expression 
of the church’s presbyteries and the 
General Assembly on continued coopera- 
tion in the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America this year, some 
opponents of the Council seem to be 
keeping the struggle going. 

This came to light recently in the 
revelation of correspondence by Elder 
Mr. Faulkner waged a campaign when 
who is seeking to obtain lists of elders 
in the various presbyteries. Last year 
Mr. Faulkner waged a campaign with 
twelve or more separate mailings went 
out to commissioners to the General As- 
sembly and others in an effort to in- 
fluence their vote. 





Writes as Moderator 


Mr. Faulkner’s letter to the presby- 
teries takes on something of an official 
character as he begins, ‘“‘As Moderator 
of the Meridian Presbytery, and also on 
account of the fact that I am deeply 
interested in the church officers of all 
of our presbyteries being informed re- 
garding the activities and objectives of 
the Federal Council of Churches, I shall 
greatly appreciate your furnishing me 
the names and addresses of the elders 
in the churches of your presbytery.” 

Obviously distrusting the ability of 
the church press to keep the church in- 
formed about Federal Council activi- 
ties, Mr. Faulkner suggests, “I think 
there should be no objections to these 
church officers receiving information 
showing the official actions of the Fed- 
eral Council so that they may 
intelligently and prayerfully present 
this information to the members of their 
churches.” 

His letter states that he has requested 
President J. McDowell Richards of Co- 
lumbia Seminary to provide him with a 
record of the official actions of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Council (of 
which committee Dr. Richards is a mem- 
ber). This, he said, Dr. Richards has 
agreed to do, lending him his personal 
copy as soon as possible after commit- 
tee meetings. 

If the effort to secure these names, 
which evidently have been requested 
from all 87 presbyteries, is too great 
for the stated clerk or presbytery to 
bear, Mr. Faulkner offers to bear any 
expense in connection with it. 


Mobile's Reply 


Among other answers to his request, 
Mr. Faulkner received a letter from Mo- 
bile Presbytery, unanimously adopted, 
“respectfully declining’ to grant the 
request. Such information, the presby- 
tery said, is not to be civen out indis- 
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Outstanding New Books 
for Your Fall Reading Enjoyment 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


By E. STANLEY JONES $2.00 


This book is truly an interpretation of the 
life of the “little man of India” who, like 
the Man of Galilee, spent his life bringing 
to the world his message of Peace on Earth. 
Dr. Jones says of Mahatma Gandhi, ‘“ ‘Now 
he belongs to the ages’; for if there are to 
be any ages to come for man on this earth, 
we will have to apply his way of truth and 
non-violence.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
COMMUNISM 


By JOHN C. BENNETT $1.50 


In this simply written, non-theological 
guidebook for laymen, Dr. Bennett shows 
that as a faith and a system of thought, Com- 
munism is a compound of half-truth and posi- 
tive error, and that as a movement of power 
it is a responsibility of Christians to resist 
its extension. But he also shows that the 
errors of Communism are in a large part 
the result of the failure of Christians to be 
true to their own faith. He provides a 
thoughtful, timely guide for Christians in 
developing their personal and _ corporate 
strategy in relation to Communism. 


ALITTLE DEMOCRACY 
IS A DANGEROUS 
THING 


By CHARLES W. FERGUSON $1.50 


Instead of proposing the usual political 
recipes of pressure techniques, the author 
clears away ell of our pretenses and claims 
to democracy and draws a vivid picture of 
how the majority of the people are denied 
any creative part in making the decisions 
that affect their lives. Apparently we have 
only a dangerous semblance of democracy, 
according to Mr. Ferguson, and in this stim- 
viating book he makes a case for total de- 
l110cracy on a world scale and suggests a 
feasible plan for attaining it. 


MASTERPIECES OF 
RELIGIOUS VERSE 


2020 POEMS BY 900 POETS 


Edited By JAMES DALTON MORRISON 
$5.00 


“An extraordinarily competent collection. 
It is both selective and inclusive and should 
be invaluable not only to teacher, preacher, 
and librarian, but to anyone responsive to 
religious verse. Here are some of the best 
utterances on one of man’s chief preoccupa- 
tions—the search for permanent values and 
an abiding faith. Here are eloquent sermons 
contained in a few lines, moral lessons con- 
densed in a couplet. In its field I do not 
know of a richer or more rewarding collec- 


tion.’’—Lonis Untermeyer. 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE 


A NEW JOHN KNOX PRESS BOOK 


By MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA $3.00 


John Bright 

Balmer Kelly 

Donald Miller 

James E. Bear 

E. T. Thompson 

J. N. Thomas 
Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr. 


“This new book brings a careful 
survey of our history, an appraisal of 
our present situation, and a ringing 
chalienge to advance along the line 
of truly Protestant principles. 





“It calls to something better than we have yet known in the 
church, in economics, in the social order. In the concluding lines of 
the last chapter Dr. Lacy says, ‘We are not only the heirs of the ages 
past but we are the trustees of this gift for posterity, in the face of a 
world of urgent need. This book makes us uncomfortable to be such 


_ trusiees unless we measure up to our trusteeship more acceptably 


than we have in the past.’’—Presbyterian Outlook. 


AS THE LIGHTNING FLASHES 


A NEW JOHN KNOX PRESS BOOK 
By FRANK WILSON PRICE $2.50 


The manifesto of a missionary-scholar-statesman. For the stu- 
dent: exact scholarship, accurate reporting, brilliant analysis, sound 
judgment. For the missionary: an inspiring testament of faith, 
a practical guidebook for today. For the minister: fresh, vital mes- 
sages studded with sparkling quotations. For the Christian of every 
walk of life: a burning and a shining light. 





PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas 


Please send by return mail 
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criminately to all callers. Again, Mo- 
bile said, “‘the General Assembly has re- 
peatedly asked that individuals with 
wealth to spend in circularizing the 
church generally, please refrain from 
spending it that way.’’ Then it pointed 
out what it called “legitimate means 
by which ambitious individuals may get 
matters considered by the churches 
throughout the denomination, namely, 
the Presbyterian procedure by which an 
elder may request action by his own 
session and presbytery, and through his 
own presbytery, his synod, and through 
his own synod, the General Assembly, 
which, if approved, may be promoted by 
the Assembly in all the churches of all 
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presbyteries.”’ 

Action of other presbyteries in re- 
sponse to the request to their stated 
clerks will doubtless follow a similar 
pattern. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


TAYLOR ACCHPTS CALL 

H. Kerr Taylor, reported here last 
week as resigning as educational secre- 
tary of foreign missions, is also resign- 
ing as executive secretary of the Pro- 
gram of Progress as of January 1 in 
order to accept a call to the Milledge- 
ville, Ga., church. He has prepared a 
statement encouraging support of the 
Program of Progress which will be re- 
ported more fully next week, 








CHANGES 

Dupuy Holladay, pastor at Alderson, 
W. Va., since 1929, has accepted a call 
to the Westminster and Berea churches, 
near Wilson, N. C. 

Lowry Walker, who has been ill for 
some time, has requested that his pas- 
toral relationship with the West Point, 
Ga., church be dissolved as of October 
31. 

Chester Monk, pastor of the Chapel- 
in-the-Gardens, Savanah, Ga., has been 
compelled to take an extended leave of 
absence from his work on account of a 
severe illness. 
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James I. Paisley, who returned to 
Korea last fall, has been ordered home 
by physicians on account of ill health, 
He was scheduled to sail for the U. g. 
October 19. 

Carl Phillips from Rosedale, Miss., to 
Route 9, Box 35, Memphis, Tenn. 

N. G. Hills, formerly at Benton City, 
Mo., has moved to 212 S. Fifth St., 
Hannibal, Mo., where he will serve as 
extension pastor for the First (USA) 
church. 

Harold W. Tillman, San Augustine, 
Texas, is now pastor of the Colorado, 
Texas, church. 

M. R. Gibson, formerly at Spindale, 
N. C., began his new work as pastor 
at the Castanea, N. C., church in Octo- 
ber. 

I. D. Borders from Richmond, Mo., 
to Fort Meade, Fla. 

A. R. Cates from Rayville, La., to 
Box 291, Clio, Ala. 


DEATH 

Robert Todd Liston, 95, died at his 
home in Decatur, Ala., October 22. Mr. 
Liston, who was believed by many to 
have been the oldest living graduate of 
Princeton University, had made his 
home in Decatur since 1939. His last 
active pastoral work was in the Lime- 
stone church, North Alabama Presby- 
teryy. He was the father of President 
R. T. L. Liston of King College. 


RETIKED 

The resignation of Teunis E. Gou- 
wens, Second church, Louisville, Ky., 
became effective October 17. Dr. Gou- 
wens, who last summer announced his 
expectation of retiring because of ill 
health, has been pastor of the Louis- 
ville church since 192.. 


LESSON DISCUSSION 

Kenneth J, Foreman, piofessor of 
theology at Louisville Seminary and 
weekly contributor to THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK (see p. 9), has suc- 
ceeded Louie D. Newton, Atlanta Bap- 
tist minister, as writer of comments 
on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for Western Newspaper 
Union, Chicago. This feature is pro- 
vided by WNU for 1.600 weekly news- 
papers. 


WRITES BIBLE STUDY 

Samuel McP. Glasgow, Charlotte, N. 
C., has written the devotionals for To- 
day, Presbyterian, USA, monthly guide, 
for November. These are correlated 


with the church-wide study of Galatians 


during the same month. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Drama in the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7 


The Book of Job; Lesson Text 1:1; 


The Old Testament brings us the 
divine revelation not only through his- 
tory, biography, wisdom and law, as we 
have seen in our previous studies, but 
also by means of drama. Our supreme 
illustration is the book of Job. 

As stated in The One Volume Bible 
Commentary, edited by J. R. Dum- 
melow: 


“The opinion of Luther is probably 
the correct one, viz., that a person called 
Job did really exist, but that his history 
has been treated poetically (or dra- 
matically). The allusion to Job as a 
real person in Ezekiel 14:14 seems to 
show that there was a tradition con- 
nected with his name and that he was 
famed for his piety. There may also 
have been a tradition that he suffered 
from a grievous reversal of fortune. On 
this historical foundation a later writer 
built up this dramatic poem, adopting 
Job as his hero and freely utilizing his 
history to discuss a problem which was 
probably pressing with special weight 
upon men’s minds at this time. It would 
not have served the writer’s purpose so 
well to have created an altogether fic- 
titious hero. But many things indicate 
that the traditional history of Job has 
been freely adapted, as, e. g., the elabo- 
rately constructed dialogues, the em- 
ployment of symbolic numbers in the 
prologue and epilogue, the dramatic way 
in which the scene in the council cham- 
ber of heaven is depicted, and in which 
the messengers bring to Job the tidings 
of his successive calamities, and more- 
over the very fact that the book is a 
poem, in which four men are represented 
as doing what men never do in real life, 
conversing with each other in measured 
strains of lofty and impassioned poetry.” 


The book deals with a problem on 
which we need all the light that Job or 
any other book can throw, the problem 
of human suffering, more particularly 
the suffering of the righteous. Why is 
it that so often we see the sinner pros- 
perous, the saint prostrate by misfor- 
tune? This is the problem to which Job 
addresses itself, but the light it throws 
on this problem has far greater applica- 
tion and value. There is indeed no 
mystery in God’s dealing with men, no 
difficulty with God’s providence, and no 
hard thing in God’s relation that will not 
be helped by a thoughtful consideration 
of this problem that we find in the Book 
of Job. 


I. Job’s Suffering, 1—2 


There was a man in the land of Uz 
whose name was Job. He was, we are 
told, the wealthiest man, the most in- 
fluential man, and the best man in all 
the country. 

“Now it came to pass on the day when 
the sons of God came to present them- 
selves before Jehovah that Satan also 


2:1-6; 42:1-6, 10a 


came among them. And Jehovah said 
unto Satan: Hast thou considered my 
servant Job? For there is none like 
him in the earth, a pertect and upright 
man, one that feareth God and turneth 
away trom evil. Then Satan answered 
Jenovan and said (I think it must have 
been with an ugly sneer on his face), 
“Doth Job tear God tor naught? Hast 
thou not made a hedge avout him and 
about his house and about all that he 
hatn on every side? Thou hast blessed 
the work of his hand and his substance 
is increased in the land. But put forth 
thy hand now and touch all that he hath 
and he will renounce thee to thy face.”’ 
in other words Satan charges that Job’s 
integrity is nothing but a good bargain, 
a paying investment, that Job is good 
because God rewards his goodness with 
prosperity. That is a slander both at 
God and man; at God because he is 
forced to bribe men to make them good; 
at man, because his highest virtue is 
only a refined form of selfishness. 


And so the test is arranged and the 
blow falls in two parts. The first blow 
leaves Job broken in heart and in purse; 
all of his vast wealth is swept away; his 
sons and his daughters are destroyed. 
“Then Job arose and said? Naked came 
I out of my mother’s womb and naked 
shall I return thither; blessed be the 
name of Jehovah.’’ The second blow 
touches him in the flesh. His whole 
body becomes a mass of suffering; he 
is driven from his home; and he loses 
the sympathy and support of his wife. 
“Dost thou still hold fast thine integ- 
rity?’’ she said. ‘‘Renounce God and 
die!” But he said unto her: ‘Thou 
speakest as one of the foolish women 
speaketh. What? Shall we _ receive 
good at the hand of God and shall we 
not receive evil?’ In all this Job did 
not sin with his lips. 

So far we have had a vindication of 
human nature, but no problem, It is 
one of the devil’s lies that men serve 
God only for the good they get out of 
it. All through the ages there have 
been those who have said, ‘It is the 
Lord who giveth and the Lord who 
taketh away,’’ and who have been will- 
ing to follow their Master even unto the 
death. 


II. Job’s Complaint, Chap. 3 


But Job’s greatest trial was still to 
come. His greatest trial was not the 
loss of his property, or the loss of his 
family, or the loss of the sympathy of 
his wife. His greatest trial was the 
presence of his three friends. After he 
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had suffered several months all alone, 
an outcast from home and society, on a 
leper’s ash heap, his three friends gather 
by appointment from different regions to 
give him sympathy and support. But 
Job’s awful wretchedness startles them; 
the dreadful disease with which he is 
afflicted means to them only one thing— 
the vengeance of God; so, instead of 
condoling with him, they sit silent and 
dismayed and for seven days not a word 
is spoken. When the seven days are 
ended Job himself: breaks the silence and 
curses, not God, who had afflicted him 
in a way that he cannot understand, not 
even his three friends who have failed 
so completely in the expression of their 
friendship, but the day in which he was 
born. If he was only born to suffer 
thus, why was he born at all, a thought 
which has occurred to many another 
since his time. 


lil. The Great Debate, 4—31 


It is the note of complaint that Job 
here sounds against the providence of 
God that at last stirs his friends to 
answer, and becomes the starting point 
of the great debate which covers the 
major portion of the book. The debate 
proceeds as tollows. Each of the three 
triends speaks in turn and Job answers 
each one as he speaks. That is one 
round. Then there is a second round. 
Then there is a third round, only this 
time Zophar seems to have run out of 
anything to say and his turn to speak is 
passed up. 

Kach of the three friends has his own 
distinct individuality and represents a 
type that we still meet in life. Eliphaz, 
who opens the debate, is the most digni- 
fied, the calmest, most considerate, and 
perhaps the oldest of Job’s friends. He 
appeals constantly to private revelations 
which he has received from God, and 
speaks with as much assurance as if he 
were God’s own stenographer, Bildad, 
a man of less consideration, regards 
himself as an observer of life; he gen- 
eralizes on the way of God to man, but 
depends in the last analysis on the copy- 
book maxims which have come down 
from the past. Zophar, is an intense 
individualist, with strong personal con- 
victions, who gets irritated and indulges 
in unworthy imputations against anyone 
who challenges his assumptions. 

The three friends unite in saying that 
Job has been guilty of some terrible sin 
which is the explanation of all his suffer- 
ing. They hold to the theory, widely 
held in Old Testament times and still 
retained by some, that all suffering is 
sent as the penalty of sin, that misfor- 
tune is always a sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure. In their estimation Job’s 
grievous affliction is only a chastise- 
ment, intended to wean him away from 
evil, They exhort him to repentance, 
therefore, and hold up a bright future 
for him if only his confession is sincere. 
Job knows that he is a sinner in the 
sight of God, but he also knows that 
there is no special sin in his life which 
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has brought down the wrath of God in 
such signal fashion upon his head. 
“Taught by his own history, he is led to 
look more narrowly at the course of 
providence in the world, and he fails to 
perceive that inseparable connection in 
every instance between sin and suffering 
which the three friends insisted on; the 
providence of God is not in fact ad- 
ministered on such a principle.”’ 

The three friends, however, refuse to 
be convinced and as the debate goes on 
it becomes more and more bitter. Stung 
by his friend’s words, Job at times ac- 
cuses God of sending a meaningless and 
arbitrary affliction into his life, at be- 
ing angry at him without a cause. His 
rebellious words convince his friends 
that his sin was deeper than they had 
surmised. 


V. Intervention of Elihu, 32—37 


Elihu, a young man with all of a 
young man’s conceit, has been listening 
with growing impatience to the fruitless 
discussion, and feels at last that he must 
intervene and set both parties right, or, 
as he himself puts it, he will simply 
burst from pent up emotion. Job has 
called for an umpire who might settle 
the matter. Elihu says that he will be 
that umpire and is so sure of his su- 
perior knowledge and has so much con- 
ceit that he takes up most of his speech 
in telling us what he is going to say 
when once he gets started. His words 
nonetheless contain much wisdom and 
beauty. He points out that all affliction 
has a disciplinary value, that it is not 
always a token of God’s displeasure, but 
often a measure of his grace; that it is 
not only punitive but also curative. The 
great task of Elihu however was to pre- 
pare the way for the coming of God. 
Even while he is speaking the clouds are 
gathering, the lightnings flash, the 
thunder roars, and out of the rushing 
wind there comes the voice of the -Al- 
mighty. 


VI. God’s Address to Job 


God makes it clear, to begin with, that 
Job was right in his magnificent protest 
against the idea that all suffering is the 
exact penalty of sin. But God does more 
than this. He addresses himself pri- 
marily to Job, who had been disturbed 
and perplexed because he, a righteous 
man, had been made to suffer in such 
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terrible fashion. And as the argument 
had grown more bitter he had begun to 
complain against the providence of God. 
Now God answers Job in two magnificent 
discourses, in both of which he empha- 
sizes the incomprehensible wonder of 
creation and the unsearchable wisdom 
and unlimited power of its Creator. 

As we read these words the first time 
it may seem to us that God has given us 
no help, that he has not even touched 
the heart of the problem, But as we 
read them over and over again we real- 
ize that God has given Job the only an- 
swer that he could give, or rather the 
only reason that Job could understand 
(before Christ came into the world). 
God does not talk away from the point 
when he speaks of the mystery of crea- 
tion. Instead of discussing the mystery 
of suffering and bandying arguments 
back and forth with man as if he and 
man were on the same moral plane, he 
says in effect: 


“Job, you have been agonizing over 
one special point in the moral order un- 
til you have narrowed yourself and over- 
looked the greatness of God. You have 
been disturbed over one little problem in 
life. Lift up your eyes and look at the 
universe and see how mighty is its Crea- 
tor, how incomprehensible is his creation 
and how beneficent the providence that 
daily sustains it. Why do you seek to 
understand the mystery of your suffer- 
ing and why are you disturbed when you 
fail? Asa matter of fact, in all of God’s 
universe what is it that you do under- 
stand? Can you say that you understand 
anything? When you have begun to un- 
derstand Almighty God who has created 
heaven and earth and who daily sus- 
tains it by his providence, then and only 
then may you understand God’s dealing 
with his creatures.’’ 


So God does not solve the problem for 
Job, but he removes it. He does not ex- 
plain the problem but he greatens it 
away. The debate had not settled any- 
thing for Job because we can never ar- 
rive at a spiritual truth through debate. 
And so long as Job debated he saw God 
in only the one little mystery which he 
could not understand. Now he sees God 
in all the mystery of the universe and 
he is satisfied: ‘‘I had heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor my- 
self and repent in dust and ashes.” 


The Lesson for Today 


And now what help does Job’s experi- 
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ence throw on the problems of our mod- 
ern life? 

To begin with, we do have Job’s prob- 
lem. There is much of God’s dealing 
with us that we cannot understand. 
Sometimes we lift our eyes to heaven 
and wonder why God permits men to 
suffer sO; and sometimes we grow re- 
bellious and say that God is not just or 
he would not permit such pain and 
misery. 

It is in such times as these, when all 
human consolation is of no avail, when 
our human understanding is but a blind 
groping in the dark, that we need to 
have Job’s vision of God. Then, if at 
any time, we need to say as Job did, “I 
had heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine seeth thee.”’ 

First of all, we need to see God, to be 
filled full with the presence of God. It 
is the experience of God that we need, 
not any arguments about God and his 
dealings with men, because religion is 
essentially trust in a Person. Religion 
is not a creed, it is not any system of 
belief (though both have their place), 
it is a life lived in fellowship with God, 
who is our Father, and with Jesus 
Christ, who is our Savior and Lord. 

In the midst of life’s mysteries we 
need to see God, and when we are dis- 
turbed by his dealings with us, we need 
to see him as Job saw him in the greater 
mystery of the universe. The fishermen 
of Breton have a saying, ‘‘Our skiffs are 
so little and the sea is so big.” When 
our skiffs are tossed about and we fail 
to see the reason why, it helps us to 
think of the mystery and enigma of the 
sea. For the best cure for a little mys- 
tery is a greater mystery. And when we 
are troubled by the little mystery of 
God’s dealing with us it helps us to think 
of the immense mystery of the universe. 
After all, our minds are finite; God’s 
mind is infinite. We can never under- 
stand or comprehend the infinite mind 
of God. As Paul later wrote, ‘‘“Now we 
see in a mirror dimly, but then face to 
face. Now I know in part, then I shall 
understand fully, even as [I have been 
fully understood.”’ (I. Cor. 13:12.) 

That was as far as the writer of Job 
could see into the mystery of human 
suffering. Since this great drama was 
written God has sent his son into the 
world, and though the mystery of suffer- 
ing remains, we can see a little bit fur- 
ther. As Paul writes in Romans 8: 


“The sufferings of this present time 
are not worth comparing with the glory 
that is to be revealed to us... . In every- 
thing God works for good with those 
who love him. . . . Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribu- 
lation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
-.- No, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him who loved 
us. For I am sure that neither death. 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities. 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
anything else in all creation, will be able 
to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” (vss. 18, 28, 35, 
37-39, Revised Standard Version.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLI- 
CAL REVELATION. By Hubert OCun- 
liffe-Jones, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1948. 
153 pp. $2.50. 


This British book defines the Bible’s 
authority as derived from its sharing in 
the authority of God, not God “in the 
abstract” but God “as clothed in His 
gospel.’”” The author’s main contention 
is that the results of historical criticism 
must be employed to yield a fresh the- 
ology of the Bible, and that historical 
study is fruitless unless it so results. 
This theology will show the Bible to be 
a unit, since its message centers in the 
lordship of Christ. No matter how justi- 
fiably criticism may question interpre- 
tations of detail in the Old Testament, 
for example—including interpretation 
in the New Testament itself—it can 
never question the New Testament’s 
method of interpretation which finds all 
roads leading to Christ. The Old Testa- 
ment is ever the ground of the New 
Testament’s thought; the chief differ- 
ence between the two is in the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. He finds that much 
traditional interpretation of the Bible 
has been too fanciful, but he includes 
an appreciative study of the value of 
tradition thought of as “a continuing 
way of life.” He allows room for 
“natural theology” against what he calls 
Barth’s ‘“‘new priestly code.”” The final 
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basic meaning of the Word of God, how- 
ever, is the revelation to prophets and 
apostles. 

The book is too heavy and not suffi- 
ciently direct for the average layman, 
but the minister’s special training 
should enable him to relish it as a sort 
of preamble to what biblical theology 
ought to be. 

JULIAN PRICE LOVE. 

Louisville, Ky. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








Modern Man’s Conflicts. Dane Rudhyar. 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

Judaism and Christianity. James Parkes. 
University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Eest Religious Stories. Edited by J. Ed- 
ward Lantz. Association Press. $2.50. 

Hasidism. Martin Buber. Philosophical 
Library. $3.75. 

New Football Plays. By American Foot- 
ball Coaches Assn. Wells Publishing Co. 
75 cents. 

PAMPHLETS 

Cooperation for Rural Health. Helen L. 
Johnston. Farm Credit Administration, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Our Uncertain Liberties. American Civil 
Liberties Union. 25 cents. 

A Friendship Map of China. Friendship 
Press. 50 cents. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address Minimum: $2. cash with order. 
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USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
ready! Write today. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 





MOLLER PIPE ORGAN, 2-manual in good 
condition, now in use at every service. 
Enlarged church requires that we buy 
larger organ. Will sell reasonably if buyer 
will assume cost of moving and setting 
up in new location. This organ should 
give smaller church long and useful serv- 
ice. Write or phone James C, Harper, 
First Presbyterian Church, Lenoir, N. C. 
























® Any book in print 
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your book store. 

* Supplies for 
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by your book store. 
® Free catalogs upon 
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* Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 
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byterian Book 
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GOAL FOR 1948-49..... 


.. $1,500,000 
.. $ 600,000 


.. $ 465,000 
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.. $ 135,000 
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ASSEMBLY’S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS 
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The Indispensible Man in the Church 


IS THE MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL 


This fact is clearly evident when we study the plan of the Old Testament Church 
and the Christian Church into which it grew. 


A SACRED OBLIGATION 


“The living” of the minister inheres in his office. After recounting the sacredness 
of this obligation to the priests in the old dispensation, the Apostle Paul declares con- 
cerning the new, ‘“‘Even so hath the Lord ordained that they who preach the Gospel 
shall live of the Gospel.”’ ‘ 

There are really three serious responsibilities resting upon the Church today con- 
cerning our ministers, none of which are being sufficiently met. All of these offer rich 
opportunities to serve the Kingdom of God. 


YESTERYEAR’S OVERSIGHT 


First, there are many faithful, gifted, devoted ministers whose energies were used 
by the past generation—-who laid the foundations upon which we build today; who 
sowed the seed from which we are reaping the abundant harvest—who were insuf- 
ficiently supported in their day and have now been willed to this generation without 
adequate provision for their bodily needs. Along with these are many widows and 
orphans who shared the privations of their husbands and fathers. 


TODAY’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Second, there is a noble army of active ministers who are bearing the burden of the 
day and the scorching heat. Many of them are trying to support families on wholly 
insufficient salaries; they are denied many of the necessary things of life; they have not 
the means to secure many advantages that would greatly enrich their lives and enlarge 
their usefulness. Does your pastor need more adequate financial support? 


FUTURE OPPORTUNITY 


Third, there is an increasing number of men who, with failing health and with 
energies decreased by advancing age, must be provided for more liberally in the future. 
Surely the Church in these hours of its wonderful material prosperity should be making 
larger provision that will enable these men—and the widows and dependent children 
of those who have finished their course—to look forward to the coming days with full 
assurance of the Church’s loving care. Whole cities were set aside by the command of 
God for the use of the Priests and Levites. Every church in the world today that is 
beginning to meet its obligation with regard to the aged and infirm of its ministers is 
largely increasing its resources. 





The General Assembly urges that an enlarged Joy Gift be made in December and 
that special gifts be made to the Prior Service Fund of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, 
‘so that our retired ministers and those soon to be retired may receive more adequate 
provision. 


At the beginning of the New Year all the members of the Presbyterian Family 
ought to face these three responsibilities to the servants of Christ and our Church. 


A gift, a bequest, a purchase of a Life Annuity Agreement—from you? 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
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